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AUTUMN FIRES. 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A pleasant incident occurred during 
President Roosevelt’s visit to New Orleans, 
which has not yet found its way into the 
papers outside that city. During the re- 
ception given him at the St. Charles Hotel, 
a number of representatives from the wom. 
en’s organizations of the city were there 
to shake hands with him. Mr. Sanders, 
president of the Progressive Union, a body 
of New Orleans business men, was chair- 
man of the reception committee, and in. 
troduced the ladies. In presenting Miss 
Jean Gordon of the Era Club to the presi- 
dent, Mr. Sanders introduced her as ‘‘a 
believer in woman suffrage.’’ ‘*Yes, I do 
believe in it, from the crown of my head 
to the soles of my feet,’’ said Miss Gor- 
don, adding, as she returned the presi- 
dent’s warm hand-clasp, ‘“‘and so does 
President Roosevelt.’’ He answered char- 
acteristically and heartily,‘*You bet I do!”’ 
A little later, when he was about to leave 
the room and the ladies were asked to 
stand aside, Mr. Roosevelt said to Miss 
Gordon in passing, ‘‘If you women had 
equal rights, you would not be asked to 
stand aside; you would be able to share 
in the whole affair.”’ Mr. Sanders is pleas- 
antly remembered by suffragists for the 
fine address he made when our National 
Convention was held in New Orleans, He 
is a warm friend of the cause, and puts in 
a word for it whenever he can. 





At the annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association in 
Holyoke last week, a number of young so- 
ciety girls acted as ushers, They had con- 
sented to do so out of good nature, with- 
out feeling any particular interest in the 
suffrage question. But before the close 
of the convention, they were all converted. 
This illustrates the wisdom of Mrs, Esther 
F, Boland’s advice to invite the young peo- 
ple to attend suffrage meetings, if only to 
pour tea, furnish music, distribute litera- 
ture or pass refreshments; for when they 
once get there, they hear the speeches, 
learn about the question, and generally 
end by becoming converts. 





-_ oo 


Mrs. Martha Williams, president of the 
Harlem Equal Rights Club, has addressed 
a letter to each of the three candidates 
for Mayor of New York, asking his views 
on woman suffrage. The only one who 
has replied, up to date, is the Republican 





candidate, W. M. Ivins. His answer has 
no uncertain sound, He says, in part: 

“The best answer to your question is 
that Iam a member of the International 
as well as the National Association for the 
Promotion of Equal Suffrage. 

“TI believe that the wisdom of woman is 
of that direct and simple kind that, were 
she enfranchised, she would drive us a 
long way, and speedily, upon the road of 
civil service reform. Because there is one 
thing in which I have noticed that all 
women are relentless—they pardon any- 
thing but incompetency, and in the selec- 
tion of their servants they are guided, far 
more independently than men, not by any 
consideration of sympathy or personal 
liking, but with an eye mainly to the re- 
sults. 

‘I believe that the enfranchisement of 
wowan would be the beginning of econ- 
omies now undreamt of; of economies of 
two kinds—first, in a saner, if not a small- 
er, expenditure, and, second, in the stop- 
page of an infinite waste. If there is any 
one thing that woman knows how to do, 
it is to get value for her money. If she 
did not know it, if she were not, by and 
large, the mainspring of domestic econ- 
omy, man would go by the board.” 


——-_ eae —_——_ 


Mr. Ivins also says that the only reason 
he knows of why woman should not have 
the suffrage is that sbe has not taken it. 
He thinks that whenever even a consider- 
able minority of women want the ballot, 
they will get it, and that the advocates of 
suffrage ‘‘should, for the time being, ex- 
clusively address the women,’’ But there 
are quite as many women who take their 
opinions from men as men who take their 
opinions from women. Oue of the most 
effective ways to convert women is to 
convert men. It does not do to address 
our appeals to either sex exclusively; we 
want them both. Meanwhile Hon. Grover 
Cleveland and Dr. Lyman Abbott are 
“converting the women”’ faster than we 
could do it by our best efforts. 











State Correspondence from Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island and West Virgina is un- 
avoidably crowded out this week. 





The will of Mr. George W. Catt has 
been filed for probate. Mr. Catt left his 
land in Iowa to his mother and sister, and 
his engineering library to the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
He left his library on economics to Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt for her life; after 
her death it also goes to the Iowa State 
College. The rest of the real and per- 
sonal property is valued at $112,000. The 
life use of the whole of it is left to Mrs. 
Catt. At her death, half of it is togotothe 
Iowa State College to found as many one 
hundred-dollar scholarships as the income 
will provide, and the other half is to go as 
Mrs. Catt may bequeath it. She is also 
made sole executrix. 





One of the most valuable bequests in 
Mr, Catt’s will, however, proves to have 
been the bequest of his body to science. 
It was found that he had lived with the 
pancreas wholly withered away, while the 
symptoms seemed to indicate trouble only 
with the liver and gall-bladder—a case 
unique in medical history. The Chicago 
Tribune announces that a doctor has 
already been enabled to save a young 
woman’s life by the knowledge obtained 
from Mr, Catt’s case; and a distinguished 
Boston surgeon tells one of the editors of 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL that it may change 
the whole course of medical procedure in 
a certain class of troubles. This result is 
ample justification for Mr, Catt’s cour- 
ageous and benevolent act in putting that 
unusual clause into his will. Of course 
he could not foresee that there would be 
anything remarkable in his case. He 
hoped the bequest might do a little good; 
it has actually done a great deal. 





NATIONAL PURITY CONFERENCE. 

At the recent Purity Conference which 
met in the pretty little city of La Crosse, 
Wis., on the Mississippi River, the entire 
United States was represented. There 
were delegates from the Atlantic coast, 
Nebraska, California, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri and the Middle West. Califor- 
nia was represented by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler Andrew and Dr Katharine Bush- 
nell, who more than once have gone on 
missionary labors to the ends of the earth. 
Many will remember their remarkable 
experience in going to India, a dozen or 





more years ago, to gather information as 
to the condition of women in the British 
encampments there. 

One of the delegates from Illinois was 
Mary G. Smith, of Hoopeston, who pre 
sided over one meeting, and whose influ- 
ence was felt in the conference. 

At the opening meeting those who took 
part included Catholics, Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians, (Quakers 
and Hekrews. There was entire harmony, 
the underlying thought being that while 
there is difference of belief, all should 
unite in reform work. 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, wife of Judge 
Terrell, of Washington, D. C., spoke on 
‘Purity and the Negro.’’ She claimed 
that colored girls in the South are much 
maligned, and that wholesale charges 
against the character of culored women 
and meno areuntrue, The environment of 
the race in the South should be consid- 
ered, The colured people are imitative, 
and the examples of immorality shown by 
some of the white men, to whom they 
naturally look for guidance, has an evil 
influence. Another speaker related in 
stances showing the terrible cruelties in- 
flicted upon both white and colored wom- 
en by the chain gang or convict camp 
system in the South, 

Another called attention to the impor- 
tance of showing children the beauty and 
value of a pure life, rather than to picture 
evil. This would remove the objections 
sometimes made against the usual teach- 
ing of purity. Owing to the terrible re- 
sults of ignorance, however, it is better 
to make some mistake in the manner of 
instruction than not to teach the child at 
all. 

It was strongly urged that teachers be 
encouraged to inform themselves and 
then impart the truth to children. 

One of the speakers, a physician, laid 
stress upon the importance of plain, non- 
stimulating food, as a means of promoting 
purity.and temperance. The use of cigars 
and cigarettes was declared by a physi- 
cian, who is at the head of a large sanita- 
rium, to be a serious obstacle to the for- 
mation of high character. 

The condition of foreign countries in 
regard to vice and its attempted control 
was described, and the system of “regula- 
tion’? shown to be a failure, and in itself 
a cause of many evils. All should be on 
the watch to prevent its introduction into 
our country, and to banish it where it has 
been surreptitiously established. 

Dr. Bushnell argued that some of the 
Bible texts which assert that woman shall 
be subject to man were incorrectly trans- 
lated and had quite a different meaning. 
Woman is intended to be the equal helper 
with man, and not his bondservant. 

The responsibility of fatherhood was 
strongly setforth. Wise instruction should 
be given to young men and young women 
who are about to marry, and much more 
care and wisdom should be shown in 
mating. Why do men not seek to marry 
women whom they believe to be able to 
aid them in the higher all around devel- 
opment of themselves and their offspring? 
And why, too, does not each husband seek 
to be the one man who can by daily asso- 
ciation aid the woman of his selection to 
higher achievement in wifehood, mother- 
hood and Christian citizenship? A thor. 
oughly well-informed woman is a far more 
instructive, helpful mother of children, 
and a vitally more interesting companion 
in wedlock, than a flippant and shallow 
one, 

These extracts will serve to show the 
character of the conference. 

Resolutions were adopted bearing on 
the importance of issuing a statement, 
numerously signed by well-known physi- 
cians, asserting the compatibility of chas- 
tity with health; in favor of the equality 
of women with men in church and State; 
against polygamy and easy divorce; in 
favor of giving to children born out of 
wedlock the name and property rights of 
legitimate children; against State regula- 
iion of vice; in favor of teaching purity in 
schools and colleges, and for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a commission 
to inquire into the white slave traffic. 

Telegrams of cordial greeting were re- 
ceived from Josephine E. Butler, Maurice 
Gregory and other friends in England. 

A temporary organization was effected, 
out of which a National Purity organiza- 
tion may develop in the future, This 
movement is intended to test the public 
mind, study the situation, and report toa 
conference to be held next year, probably 
at Chicago. 

This report is condensed from one by 
Dr. O. Edward Janney in the Friends’ In- 
telligencer. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRLS ASSAILED. 

The advocates of equal rights for wom- 
en really owe a vote of thanks to the 
Outlook and the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Nothing is more likely to send a woman 
who bas not yet made up her mind on the 
question over into the liberal camp than 
reading an ultra-reactionary presentation 
of the conservative side. Mr. Cleveland’s 
onslaught on women’s clubs and woman 
suffrage crystallized the vague, inarticu- 
late equal rights sentiment previously ex- 
isting in many a club-woman’s mind into 
definite form, Now the Outlook prints a 
sweeping attack upon American college 
women by a person signing herself ‘‘A 
European University Woman.’’ She says: 

There is more call for the traditional 
than for the advanced feminine type... . 
No good woman ought to feel the desire 
of overstepping the really magic circle of 
humanity which is enclosed by a wedding- 
ring. ... Everything (in American college 
life) tends to foster conceit, pride, superi- 
ority, while for womanthe mot d’ ordre 
ought to be submission, devotion, self- 
effacement. 

The college girl is apt to be conceited 
for the same reason that the college boy 
is—because young people are naturally 
inclined to think they know it all. That 
delusion is knocked out of them by a few 
years’ experience of life. But as for wom- 
en's main duty being submission and self- 
effacement, women’s education for cen- 
turies was conducted on that plan, with 
eminently unsatisfactory results; and the 
doctrine has now gone out of favor. It is 
as hopeless to try to get women to believe 
it again as it would be to convince Amer- 
ican men of the divine right of kings. 

Our European critic says: 

There is in the life of the present Amer- 
ican girl student too much missionary 
work, both intellectual and religious, too 
much so-called Christian work, too much 
useless excitement over humanitarian 
pursuits. 

This will amaze college professors. 
Their general lament is over the growing 
tendency of young women to go to col- 
lege, as 80 many young men do, primarily 
for the sake of a good time, with only a 
secondary interest in study, and no inter- 
est at all in humanitarian pursuits, It 
must be an exceptional college indeed 
where the average girl student is in dan- 
ger of suffering from too much zeal for 
missionary work, either intellectual or 
religious. This critic says: 

The kind of culture that woman is apt 
to get now is the worst thing that she 
could possibly be burdened with... . It 
(the girls’ college) only achieves results 
which three-fifths of the students would 
achieve better and more satisfactorily by 
staying in their own homes. 

From the rapid increase in the number 
of girls attending college, it is clear that a 
growing number of American parents do 
not think so, The writer says: 

The girls’ college, as it is, seems to 
waver between scholarship and domestic- 
ity, and, of course, comes short of both, 

It is not easy to see what is aimed at by 
this criticism, unless it be the domestic- 
science courses that are being more and 
more generally introduced. And it is 
hard to see why it follows that a woman 
cannot acquire a sound and scholarly 
knowledge of Latin or mathematics be- 
cause she also takes a good course in 
domestic economy. 

The writer talks about “the absurdly 
exaggerated and ludicrously erroneous 
idea of the superiority of woman to man”’ 
which she thinks is inculcated in Ameri- 
can colleges for girls. I never knew any 
person of sense who asserted the superior- 
ity of woman. What we have to contend 
against is an absurdly exaggerated and 
ludicrously erroneous idea of the inferior- 
ity of woman to man—an idea with which 
the writer of thie article evidently is fully 
imbued. She says: 

Although the women of America may, 
indeed do, claim as theirs the greatness of 
their nation, let us remember that Amer- 
ica’s present greatness is due to her men. 

The greatest American men, from Lin- 
coln down, have declared that itis due in 
part to the women, and especially to the 
mothers, It is one-sided to represent it 
as due exclusively to either sex. But this 
habit of ignoring or belittling the contri- 
bution of the average woman to her coun- 
try’s welfare is largely responsible for 
the occasional tendency (which is not 
nearly so general as this critic represents 
it) to lay an undue and excessive stress 
upon the non-domestic work of women. 
The writer says: 


Let more men and fewer women into 
the girls’ college faculties. It is hard to 


(Continued on Page 174.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


DoWAGER QUEEN MARGHERITA of 
Italy has returned home after a journey 
of 5,000 miles in her automobile through 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and 
France. She bas expressed her intention 
of visiting the United States next year 
with a 40-horse-power machine. 


Mrs. Susan Look Avery attained her 
80th birthday during the annual meeting 
of the New York State W.S. A. last week, 
and a delegation of suffragists from the 
Convention went to her summer home at 
Wyoming, N. Y., to wish her joy. Among 
them were Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Miss Lucy E. Anthony and 
Miss Emily Howland. 


Mrs. JuLiA R. QueEN of Faulkner, 
Okla., whose case was described in our 
columns not long ago—an aged woman in 
frail health, living with her son in a cabin 
in a remote spot, far from comforts—asks 
us to express through the JouRNAL her 
thanks to the many friends who have sent 
her gifts and kind letters. She has not 
had strength to acknowledge all of them 
yet, but she has greatly enjoyed and ap- 
preciated them, and hopes to answer all 
in course of time. 


Mrs. Mary L. Dog recently addressed 
the girls of the Agricultural College at 
Lansing, Mich., on woman suffrage, It 
had been planned to devote half ap hour 
to the meeting, but the girls asked so 
many questions and showed such intelli- 
gent interest that the time lengthened 
into two hours, The Dean of the College 
and several of the instructors were also 
present. Mrs, Doe presented the girls 
with a framed picture of Miss Anthony for 
their society hall before leaving. 

Mrs. MAupD BALLINGTON BooTH was 
given the most remarkable demonstration 
of respect and affection ever witnessed in 
the Northern Illinois Penitentiary, when 
she visited that institution recently. Con- 
victs hung wistfully on her every word 
of counsel and cheer, wept when she told 
of her soliciting help for them, arose in a 
solid mass when she asked how many 
wished to lead better lives, and cheered 
as she left the chapel, waving their hands 
and crying ‘‘Good-by! Good-by, Little 
Mother!’’ Special interest was manifest- 
ed by the convicts in Mrs. Booth’s story 
of the New Hope Hall. Mrs. Booth first 
visited the prison ten years ago and or- 
ganized the Volunteer Prison League. 


Mrs. ANNETTA T. MILLS, who is now 
visiting Boston, is the founder and prin- 
cipal of the first school for tbe deaf in ail 
China. Sheis the widow of a Presbyterian 
missionary. Having a little deaf half- 
brother, she was from childhood much 
interested in the deaf, and she taught for 
some years in the school for the deaf at 
Rochester, N. Y., before going to China. 
After her husband’s death she opened at 
Chefoo a school for deaf boys, which has 
grown and prospered for the last ten years, 
She now wishes to enlarge it, and to add 
a department for deaf girls. The need 
that something should be done for the 
girls was impressed upon her when Miss 
E. Mitchell, a Methodist missionary of 
Wuhu, came to visit the school, bringing 
a little deaf girl along. Mrs. Mills says, 
“She made a sweet picture in her gay-col. 
ored gowns, with her funny shaved head 
and queer little braid bobbing on one side 
—so different from our boys in their som- 
bre blue coats. She tried so cunningly to 
spell with her little fingers!’ The Chinese 
believe the deaf to be possessed of evil 
spirits, and deaf girls are often cruelly 
treated, and given over to lives of vice. 
There are 400,000 deaf mutes in China, and 
no provision for teaching them. Mrs. 
Mills has adapted the American methods 
of teaching the deaf to the Chinese lan- 
guage, and her charts took the gold medal 
at the St. Louis Exposition. She teaches 
her pupils to speak Chinese, and to read 
it on the lips of others, and fits them to 
earn their own living. She has applica- 
tions from far more pupils than she can 
take, and is anxious to train native teach- 
ers who can open schools in other places. 
Her school is undenominational, but is 
approved by the missionaries of alldenom- 
inations, and the American and British 
consuls at Chefoo are members of her 
committee. Fifteen dollars will pay all 
expenses of a boarding pupil at her school 
for a year. Contributions for her work 
may be sent to Dr. Z. F. Westerveldt, In- 
stitute for Deaf Mutes, Rochester, N. Y., 
or to the treasurer of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, or to Mrs. 
Mills herself, who is now staying at 7 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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CHILD SUICIDES IN GERMANY. 

A Berlin correspondent reports that 
several distressing instances have occurred 
since the autumn school term began of 
children committing suicide. 

This has brought on a discussion of the 
changes in school and home life, and en- 
deavors are being made to trace the causes 
of that increasing feebleness of the desire 
to live which the 11,000 suicides of the 
year indicate. 

The socialists account for the suicides 
by economic reasons, which they say 
make it harder to get subsistence, darken 
life generally, and throw shadows over 
the lives of the children. 

The clerical view is that the absence of 
faith and the growth of sensual material- 
ism explain the weakening desire for life, 
and that a revival of spiritual aims would 
lessen suicides by increasing the serenity 
of living. 

Critics of the school system assert that 
children are forced too much, and are set 
tasks impossible of accomplishment for 
those slightly below the standard of ca- 
pacity, and that punishments, the fear of 
reproof, and injury to pride push the 
child toward suicide, which he often hears 
his elders refer to as a refuge. 

An instance is given of a twelve-year-old 
boy who had failed to do a Latin exercise 
properly and was sent home to his father. 
The boy the moment he entered his 
father’s room shot himself. 

In identical circumstances another boy 
threw himself out of a window. 

The total number of children’s suicides 
in Germany during 18 years was 747, just 
under 42 annually. 

While all these causes doubtless concur, 
my own explanation of the fact is the 
subject condition of mothers in Germany. 
If women in that country and elsewhere 
were recognized as equals of men in the 
marriage partnership; if they had an 
equal share with their husbands in the 
regulation of their children’s lives, these 
abnormal conditions would be modified 
by mother love, and this most frightful 
of all forms of suicide would cease to oc- 
cur. H. B. B. 


THE HARDSHIPS OF WORKING GIRLS. 

The ‘true story of a New York working 
girl’’ is told by herself in a book entitled 
“The Long Day,’’ just published by the 
Century Company. It describes the life 
actually lived, the struggle going on day 
by day and year by year in New York by 
tens of thousands of working girls. Not 
in that city alone, in almost every city 
and manufacturing town in the United 
States, young girls are undergoing similar 
experiences of grinding poverty and half- 
paid toil, amid influences and associa- 
tions so depressing as may fairly be called 
‘*wage-slavery.”’ 

This revelation of ‘“‘conditions,not theo- 
ries’’ ought to arouse women more bap- 
pily circumstanced to organized effort in 
behalf of those young girls who need help 
such as only women can give. Here are 
children who need mothering! The ma- 
ternal sentiment, so strongly implanted in 
women, should find beneficent expression 
in bettering their lot. 

It has been truly said that ‘‘one half the 
world know not how the other half live.’’ 
A Spanish proverb says: “‘To the man 
well shod, the world is clad in leather.’”’ 
That is the trouble with the remonstrants 
against woman suffrage, when they say: 
“We have all the rights we want.’’ Cain 
justified himself by asking, ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’’ The message of Twen- 
tieth Century democracy is clear and ex- 
plicit: ‘ Dives will be accursed in his pal- 
ace, so long as Lazarus rots on his dung- 
hill.”’ 

More and more, under the stress of 
modern commercialism, the gulf widens 
between rich and poor. Regret it as we 
may, every year a larger number of girls 
and boys are forced to leave home and 
school prematurely, to enter the ranks of 
the toilers. Better even so than to stag- 
nate in idleness and destitution. This 
intelligent working girl suggests two prac- 
ticable alleviations of their lot. She says 
in part: 

“We have a great and crying need for 
two things—things which it is entirely 
within the power of a broad-minded phil- 
anthropy to supply. The most urgent of 
these needs is a very material and unpo- 








| etic one. We need a well-regulated system 


of boarding and lodging houses where we 
can live with decency upon the small 
wages we receive. We do not want any 
so-called ‘working girls’ homes’—God for- 
give the euphemism!—which, while over- 
charging us for the miserable accommo- 
dations, at the same time would put us in 
the attitude of charity dependents. What 
the working girl needs is a cheap hotel or 
a system of hotele—for she needs a great 
many of them—designed something after 
the Mills Hotels for workingmen. 

“The most important necessity of the 
model working woman’s hotel or lodging- 
house would be, not a luxurious table, 
but a parlor, The number of‘young girls 
who go wrong in a great city like this for 
want of the various necessities of a parlor 
must make the angels in heaven weep. 
The houses where the poorly-paid girl 
lives have no accommodations for the en- 
tertainment of ber male friends. If the 
house is conducted with any respect for 
the conventions the girl lodger must 
meet her young man on the ‘stoop’ or on 
the street corner. As the courtship pro- 
gresses, they must have recourse either to 
the benches of the public parks, provided 
the weather be favorable, or else to the 
light and warmth of the back room of a 
saloon. The average cheap lodging house 
is usually conducted, however, with but 
scant regard for the conventions, and the 
girl usually is forced to adopt the more 
convenient and, as it would seem to her, 
really more self-respecting habit of re 
ceiving her company in her room, And 
either one of these methods of courtship, 
it is evident, cannot but be in the end de- 
moralizing and degrading to thoughtless 
young people, however innocent they may 
be of any deliberate wrong-doing. 

“Another important thing looking to 
the well-being of the working girl of the 
future would be the wide dissemination 
of a better literature than that with which 
she now regales berself, I have already 
outlined at some length the literary tastes 
of my workmates at the box-factory. The 
example cited is typical of other tactories 
and other workshops, and also of the de- 
partment-stores. A certain down town 
section of New York City is monopolized 
by the publishers and binders of ‘yellow- 
backs,’ which are turned out in bales and 
cartloads daily. Girls fed upon such 
mental trash are bound to have distorted 
and false views of everything. There isa 
broad field awaiting some original-minded 
philanthropist who will try to counteract 
the maudlin yellow-back by putting in its 
place something wholesome and sweet 
and sane. Only, please, Mr. and Mrs, 
Philanthropist, don’t let it be Shakspere, 
or Ruskin, or Walter Pater. Philanthro- 
pists have tried before to reform degraded 
literary tastes with heroic treatment, and 
they have failed every time. That is 
sometimes the trouble with the college- 
settlement folk, They forget that Shak- 
spere and Ruskin, and all the rest of the 
really true and great literary crew, are in- 
finite bores to every-day people.”’ 

Will not suffragists mauifest by practi- 
cal action their sympathy with the bard 
lot of working women and their desire to 
help it? Try to arouse their hope and 
ambition, and encourage them to help 
themselves. H. B. B. 





+eor- 


WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
State Federation, 700 delegates attending, 
some of the subjects discussed were: a 
State system of travelling libraries, for- 
estry legislation, extension of manual 
training and domestic science movements, 
better conditions in jails and public insti 
tutions, and methods of preventing the 
spread of tuberculosis. 





The executive committee of the Nation- 
al League of Women’s Organizations has 
announced that more than two million 
women have signed the memorial calling 
for the unseating of Senator Reed Smoot 
of Utah. This memorial will be presented 
when Congress meets. 


The California Club of New York bas 
offered to act as chaperon and friend to 
all California girls and women who are in 
that city for a long course of study, either 
literary, artistic, musical, dramatic, or 
professional. Many girls who come to 
New York to fit themselves for work find 
themselves in need of advice and frienwly 
interest. The members of the club have 
all lived in California, and almost any for- 
lorn girl will find some member who knows 
her friends at home. 


The New York City Federation, includ- 
ing more thar nity cubs, at its meeting 
last week p° ia resolution endorsing 
woman suifrage by a unanimous vote. 
Seven or eight Suffrage Clubs are mem- 
bers of this Federation. Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch was among the speakers, 
and the N. Y. Evening Post says her ad- 
dress ‘‘was received with such enthusiasm 
as to warrant in many minds a confirma- 
tion of ex-President Cleveland’s gloomy 





presage that women’s clubs are the breed- 
ing places of that detestable heresy, wo- 
man su ffrage.’’ 





AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRLS ASSAILED. 


(Continued from First Page) 
understand, at least until you have lived 
in the midst of men’s work and breathed 
the breath of men’s activity, how neces. 
sary it is that women’s education should 
not be formed exclusively by women. 
Girls have naturally the woman’s stand- 
point in themselves, and around them in 
their class-mates and friends, Let them 
have the stand-point of men, and let the 
synthetical habit and judgment of man’s 
mind control and counteract the feminine 
quality of their work. 

The ideal education for young men and 
women alike would require that they 
should have teachers of both sexes, There 
may be a few girls’ colleges’ where the 
tendency is to have the teaching done too 
exclusively by women. But the crying 
need is not for more men on the faculties 
of women’s colleges, but for some women 
on the faculties of men’s colleges and of 
coéducational colleges. The college boys 
have naturally the man’s stand-point in 
themselves and around them in their 
classmates and friends. Let them have 
the stand-point of women added, if you 
do not want them to get a one-sided view 
ot life and human nature, At present 
almost every college not exclusively for 
women regards a third or fourth-rate man 
as more eligible for a professorship than a 
first rate woman. This is a burning 
grievance with American college women; 
and the most intelligent among them feel 
it the most keenly. 

It may be mentioned here that in Wyom- 
ing, where women have voted for 36 years, 
the State University has two women who 
are full professors and receive the same 
pay asthe men. Neither does the possi- 


| bility of such advancement for a scholarly 


woman seem to discourage love and mat- 
rimony; for, accurding to the last census, 
Wyoming bas the smallest proportion of 
unmarried women to its population of 
any State in tle Union. 

This critic says: 

Teach the girl that her duty is to be a 
‘*mere girl’’ first. 

This would be as superfluous as to 
teach the average college boy his duty to 
be a boy. 

Teach her that the supreme happiness 
and the supreme blessedness of life lie 
not in having what are commonly called 
broader interests, and in poking about 
conceitedly in the world’s doiogs and 
proceedings. The business of the world 
is the business of men, and woman’s at- 
tempts at it (if she only knew it) are as 
ludicrous as, and more grotesque than, to 
the true woman, are the attempts of men 
in nursery and housekeeping. 

Froebel’s contribution to the interests 
of the nursery is not considered wholly 
contemptible; and men’s success in run- 
ning large hotels is often quoted as a proof 
that men can beat women in anything, 
even in housekeeping, when they give 
their minds to it. 

The writer says: 

Whatever amount of intelligence a wo- 
man may attain, it is to herself and to the 
pation aod tv the world, at best, as the 
orchid is among the flouwers—-decorative, 
but abnormal and generally sterile. 

Intelligence in a woman abnormal, and 
generally sterile! Was the intelligence of 
Florence Nightingale sterile when applied 
to improve the methods of nursing sick 
and wounded soldiers? Is Mrs. Booth’s 
intelligence sterile when applied to re- 
claiming convicts? Is the intelligence of 
Jane Addams and the host of quiet wom- 
en working in settlements sterile, or that 
of the great army of women teachers? Is 
avy woman without intelligence compe- 
tent to keep house and train up a family 
in the way they should go? If this ‘‘Euro- 
pean University Woman”’ has so poor an 
opinion of the advantages of intelligence 
in a woman, why did she berself take a 
university course, and why does she now 
‘“overstep the magic circle enclosed by a 
wedding ring’’ to write articles for the 
public magazines, and try to do ‘‘mission- 
ary work”’ on American college girls? She 
is as inconsistent as certain lady lecturers 
of the Anti-Suffrage Association, who 
travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
delivering public lectures to prove that a 
woman’s place is at home, 

This writer says: 

Young American womanhood is too 
often led to believe that the acme of 
woman’s happiness, and woman’s duty 
even, lies in what is called ‘‘to be in 
touch with the outside world.’’ So that 
many gi'ls, even when they would rather 
have st«yed at home and been ‘merely 
girls,’’ have felt it their moral duty to go 
to cullege, get an education, and raise an 
interest in a lot of things which are at 
best to the true woman only an acquired 
taste. ... It seems as if the whole femi- 
uine wor'd were crying out to the girls 
that they are too good for the men—the 
very men who make themselves slaves to 
make them queens—that an interest in 
art, in mission work, in the school-house, 
in social problems, in bacteriology or the 
Eastern problem, in anything and every- 
thing but the right thing, is the best to be 
had in life and the highest to which they 





may aspire to be called... . Let the girl 
understand that there is something else in 
life beyond the opinions of intellectual 
unmarried women who impress upon ber 
the advantages of the ‘higher education,” 
the ‘‘uplifting and broadening influences,”’ 
the ‘‘mental opportunities,’’ and other 
loci communes of sour-grape rhetorics, 
which we hear too often in this country, 
coupled with the statement, which woul 
be sinful and impious were it notabove all 
hopelessly idiotic, that a woman ‘needs 
an intellectual life of her own, and cannot 
be expected to give up all her personality 
to husband and children.” 

No one with a wide acquaintance 
among average college girls can imagine 
that they need to be ‘‘taught’’ to take an 
interest in love affairs, or to wish to mar- 
ry. Nature takes care of that in their 
case, as she does in the case of college 
men. The way to promote matrimony 
among college women is not by preaching 
(especially by preaching of this ultra-re- 
actionary kind, which can only have a 
contrary effect, so far as it has any effect 
at all), but by promoting larger oppor- 
tunities for our educated young women to 
meet and become acquainted with young 
men. An illiterate alderman, it is said, 
once opposed a proposition to place twelve 
gondolas on the lake in the city park, on 
grounds of economy. He said, ‘I move 
that instead of twelve gondolas, we buy 
only two of them, a male and a female. 
Then, gentlemen, let nature take her 
course.’’ Wherever young men and wom- 
en are habitually thrown together, nature 
does take her course, and will to the end 
of time. The trouble is that in many of 
our women’s colleges, students and teach- 
ers alike live almost as in a nunnery, with 
no chance to meet a sufficient number of 
men to find the right one, But that is 
another story. 

A critic who seems to think it is not 
“the right thing’’ for a young woman to 
take an interest even in “the school- 
house,” but that she must be artificially 
taught to concentrate her whole mind 
upon the effort to marry, is hardly open 
to argument. As for its being ‘“hope- 
lessly idiotic’’ to say that ‘‘a woman needs 
an intellectual life of her own,’’ those of 
us who had the good fortune to have 
strong-minded mothers can only pity the 
children whose mother has no intellectual 
life of her own, and takes no interest in 
making the world better, outside the cir- 
cle of her own immediate family. A 
woman who ‘gives up all her personality 
to busband and children’’ cannot do half 
as much for them as a woman of broader 
mind and larger heart. On this point, let 
us contrast the view of this anonymous 
European woman with that of a well- 
known American man, who certainly will 
not be accused of belittling the maternal 
and domestic mission of women—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In his address to the 
New York Assembly of Mothers at Alba- 
ny, Oct. 18, 1899, he said: 

A woman, to be a true mother, must be 
more than a cross between head-nurse and 
housekeeper. She must have an interest 
in outside things to keep her self-respect; 
and when she loses that she loses the re- 
spect of her children. We know of a 
mother, good and kind, sacrificing herself 
to her children, who, through that sacri- 
fice, has sacrificed her power of doing 
good. I wonder how many of you have 
read Mary E. Wilkins’ ‘Revolt of Mother’’? 
You should read it, for it contains pro- 
found moral lessons. 

This is the story of a woman whose 
husband had tyrannized over her for years 
and who finally rebelled. Of the higher 
education Mr. Roosevelt said: 

No family can become all it should be 
if the mother does not keep in touch suf- 
ficiently with outside interests and what 
is going on in the world to become an in- 
tellectual stimulus to her children. There 
are women who develop the intellectual 
side to the dwarfing of the womanly, but 
it is not necessary. I have noticed, in 
visiting women’s colleges, the fine physi- 
cal type—cultivation of the body not 
neglected in cultivation of the brain, and 
neither developed at the expense of the 
character. ... Educate the girl to be just 
as much of a womanly heroine as the 
heroines of any of the romances of the 
last century, yet have her wise, with well- 
trained mind, awake to all that is going 
on in the world. 

There are some good points in the Out- 
look article, but they will probably fail to 
make an impression because of the large 
amount of reactionary matter with whicb 
they are interlarded. No one can expect 
to be taken seriously by American coilege 
girls nowadays who does not accept the 
truth of the motto adopted by the first 
women’s club ever organized in India— 
“The world was made for women alsv.”’ 

A. 8. B. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The missionary at Standing Rock, N. D., 
Rev. Mary C. Collins, has been elected by 
the whole tribe on Standing Rock Agency 
to be ‘*The Next Friend,’’ and acts for the 
Indians at councils and in various legal 
and political relations. She has served 
the mission for thirty years. 





Degrees are actually hereafter to be con- 
ferred upon women by the Archbishop of 








Canterbury. The new degree for women 
is L. Th.—licentiate in theology—and is 
to be given to candidates who satisfy the 
threefold test of (a) systematic study; 
(b) proficiency as shown by examination 
or otherwise; (c) teaching capacity. The 
candidates must pass av examination ap. 
proved by a committee of ladies under the 
supervision of the Bishop of Gloucester, 
The training as well as the testing of candi. 
dates is included in the scheme, which ig 
inaugurated, it is said, to meet the rapid~ 
ly-growing demand for qualified women 
teachers of theology. ‘Church”’ teaching 
in elementary schools is probably the 
main object the Archbishop has in view, 
The Christian World thinks that the Free 
Churches would be wise to prepare teach. 
ers in a similarly systematic way. 


Miss Caroline L. Edwards was ordained 
to the ministry of the Free Baptist Church 
on Oct, 11, five clergymen assisting in the 
services. Miss Edwards has completed 
the full course of study required, passed 
a very creditable examination, and is now 
installed as pastor of the church in Char. 
leston, Me. On the afternoon of the day 
of her ordination, she baptized two con. 
verts, and in the evening received five new 
members into her church and adminis- 
tered the sacrament. 





A CIRCULAR LETTER TO EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Dear Friends:—With the hope of co- 
ordinating and making more efficient the 
work of the Peace and Arbitration depart- 
ment of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, I sent a written re- 
quest to the National Convention at Port- 
land for the appointment by each State 
president of a suffragist especially inter- 
ested in the peace propaganda, with whom 
I might correspond regarding the work in 
her own State. This letter will be mailed 
to each State supervisor of the peace 
work as soon as her appointment is made. 
Only afew of the State presidents have 
thus far responded to my request to ap- 
point State supervisors, and I therefore 
repeat it with special earnestness, as the 
very definite and important work which 
should be undertaken can not be done 
without the codperation of these ap- 
pointees. These will know local condi- 
tions as I cannot, and will, I trust, ask 
for reports from the State clubs and keep 
me informed as to the extent of the work 
done. 

Every State supervisor, directly after 
her appointment as such, is requested to 
send to me for such literature as she 
needs to make her thoroughly informed 
regarding the different aspects of the 
peace propaganda. This will be sent 
gratis, and to all other suffragists who 
make application it will be sent at cost 
price, 

Recent events have made it evident that 
the United States can and ought to take a 
peculiarly prominent part in promoting 
world-organization. A campaign of edu- 
cation, in which women should bear a 
great part, is needed throughout our 
land during this critical year, when the 
composition of the second Hague Confer- 
ence and the subjects to come before it 
are in question, Few realize the great- 
ness of America’s opportunity and the 
momentous interests that are involved. 
This Conference, to be called in a few 
months, may incidentally accomplish 
more for the emancipation of women from 
poverty and oppression than all the wom- 
en’s societies in the world combined. If 
public interest is sufficiently aroused, 
this Conference may lead to gradual pro- 
portionate disarmament and the estab- 
lishment of a regular World Advisory 
Congress for the stated discussion of 
questions of international relations which, 
left unsettled, breed friction and war. 

If an intelligent comprehension of the 
situation can be obtained this winter on 
the part of all our Suffrage Clubs, we may 
be able to unite in sending our endorse- 
ment of certain propositions to the Con- 
ference when it opens. It is undoubtedly 
true that the large number of telegrams, 
letters and reports of resolutions sent 
from America during the first Hague Con- 
ference strengthened our commission and 
produced a deep impression in certain 
European circles, 

Few yet realize what this first Confer- 
ence accomplished, quite aside from the 
establishment of a Permanent Tribunal! 
and the consequent settlement of several 
international difficulties. The adjustment 
of the burning issue between England 
and Russia over the North Sea collision, 
and the initiative taken by President 
Roosevelt in bringing Russia and Japan 
to an agreement, were both due to provi- 
sions made by the Hague Conference. 
With one war averted, and a great one 
ended in less than a year’s time, as a dis- 
tinct result of the first Hague Conference, 
the sneers of certain ignorant journalists 
as to the slight results of that Conference 
are unpardonable. 

The establishment of a good general 
arbitration treaty, and the protection of 
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private property on sea, like that which 
now exists for private property on land, 
are matters of great moment which, in 
addition to disarmament and a World 
Congress, may be considered by the com- 
ing Conference, 

Aside from study of the present status 
of militarism, and of world-organization, 
which alone can abolish militarism, cer- 
tain specific work should be undertaken 
by every Suffrage League. First, suitable 
literature should be put in every local 
library and reading room, and special at- 
tention called to it. Five to ten dollars 
would provide much valuable material. 
Probably most librarians would favorably 
consider this expenditure if requested by 
a committee from a Suffrage Club which 
presented a list of books and periodicals, 
with prices. 

I suggest the following as specially use- 
ful: 

1. World-Organization, 1905, by Ray- 
mond Bridgman, a subject of vital impor- 
tance, and treated in a thorough and 
magterly manner. 

2. Addresses on War, by Charles Sum- 
ner. 

8. Discourses on War, by Wm. E. Chan- 
ning. 

4, The Future of War, by Jean de Bloch, 

The above are published by Ginn & Co., 
29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 65 cents a 
volume, postpaid. These are in the ‘‘In- 
ternational Library,’’ and are sold at cost 
price, 

Lay Down Your Arms, a story by Bar- 
oness Von Suttner, 65 cents, 

The Federation of the World, by B. F. 
Trueblood, LL.D., 65 cents. 

The Advocate of Peace, amonthly. The 
best periodical of the peace movement. 
It should be in every reading room. Sub- 
scription, $1 a year. 

A.Primer of the Peace Movement, 26 
pages, by Lucia Ames Mead, price 10 cts. 

The above are published by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston, 
This society also publishes many useful 
leaflets at a nominal price. A list will be 
found in the Advocate of Peace. 

ln addition to placing a copy of the Ad- 
vocate in the public library, each little 
group of suffragists would do well to sub- 
scribe for its own copy and circulate it 
monthly among its members. A group of 
four, by each paying 25 cents a year, 
could thus have valuable, fresh informa- 
tion which would not be found in any re- 
ligious-or secular periodical. 

The movement of events is so rapid that 
whoever would be of any service in lessen- 
ing the spirit of militarism and the burden 
of taxation must be thoroughly informed. 
Popular skepticism and apathy are largely 
due to the fact that lovers of peace have 
themselves been so ill informed as to be 
unable to offer any practical substitute 
for armaments, and have failed to demon- 
strate the fact that the ending of war 
need not wait for any change in human 
nature, as is popularly supposed. 

Another mattér which I call to the at- 
tention of suffragists is the movement 
begun in the State Board of Education in 
Massachusetts last spring. A circular 
was sent to the school superintendents 
throughout the State, recommending that 
May 18, the anniversary of the opening of 
the first Hague Conference, be celebrated 
in the schools, and that suitable instruc- 
tion be given regarding the significance of 
that great event. The State of Ohio, and 
Greater New York, following the sugges- 
tion thus offered, issued similar recom- 
mendations. Although the teachers were 
themselves uninstructed and had short 
time for preparation, a good beginning 
was made in a work which is destined to 
grow, and, I hope, to be of great educa- 
tive value. 

This coming year the schoo! authorities 
in every State will be asked to issue simi- 
lar recommendations. 

A manual for teachers on teaching Pa. 
triotism and the New Internationalism 
will be published at cost price in the near 
future, for the special purpose of provid- 
ing material for programs and aiding the 
teachers in celebrating the day. It will 
also offer suggestions that might be help- 
ful in the teaching of history and litera- 
ture as it is related to militarism and 
patriotism. Care will be taken to show 
that justice is an even more vital matter 
than peace, and that the promotion of the 


peace propaganda to-day is wholly com- | 


patible with a reverence for and appreci- 
ation of the heroes who achieved our in- 
dependence and who preserved the Union. 

When the time arrives to send petitions 
to the school authorities in every State, 
the coéperation of the Suffrage Clubs will 
be requested, as an intelligent committee 
in each town can do much to reinforce 
the request and to encourage the teachers 
to carry out enthusiastically whatever 
their State Board commands. 

If possible, it would be well for each 
local club to appoint one member whose 
special duty it should be to get articles 
and items inserted in the local journals. 
These should be carefully selected from the 
best literature of the peace propaganda, 
and should include statistics on the growth 





j of armaments and the enormously in- 


creased cost of armed peace. 

Suffragists who are connected with Sun- 
day schools would do well to see that 
special attention is paid to the teaching 
of peace from a religious point of view, 
and that at least one Sunday, preferably 
the one nearest May 18, be devoted to 
this object. 

A program has been arranged for a 
peace meeting to be held by each club, 
This will soon be printed by the corre- 
sponding secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation. It is desirable that many non- 
suffragists be invited to this meeting, and 
if possible invited to codperate in what- 
ever local work is undertaken. Nothing 
will more surely command the respect 
and interest of non-suffragists than or- 
ganized effort on the part of suffragists to 
join intelligently and effectively in seek- 
ing to create public sentiment on practical 
substitutes for war. 

All letters may be addressed to me at 
39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Lucia AMES MEAD, 
Chairman of the Peace and Arbitration 
Committee of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association and of 
the National Council of Women. 


OHILDREN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 





The Boston Children’s Friend Society, 
founded in 1833, is the oldest organization 
in Boston caring for both boys and girls. 
Until five years ago, its children were 
supported in institutions; the girls at 
48 Rutland Street, and the older boys on 
the beautiful estate in Dedham, 

The present plan for caring for the chil- 
dren, adopted in 1900, is to place them in 
carefully selected families, under the 
constant supervision of trained visitors. 
Board is paid for the younger children at 
the rate of 32 a week. When the children 
reach the age of twelve or thirteen, they 
are placed in families where board, cloth- 
ing and schooling can be earned by doing 
small chores about the place out of school 
hours. A number of boys and girls are 
earning their way through High School, 

This plau of placing the children in 
private families has been an unqualified 
success. They are receiving the priceless 
benefits of a natural and wholesome bome 
life, and are escaping all the stultifying 
influences of the artificial institutions in 
existence, 

The society is enabled to keep brothers 
and sisters together, and to foster the 
family feeling. There is no limit, except 
a financial one, to the number of children 
that can be cared for, as more applica- 
tions from good families who wish to take 
children are received than can be used, 

When the society is asked to take charge 
of a child, the whole family situation is 
gone over very thoroughly to see if there 
is not some way by which the child can be 
kept with its own people. Relatives and 
friends are sought and interviewed, to 
learn if they cannot be of some help, and 
only when the relatives are not in a posi- 
tion to keep the family together does the 
society take the children, The parents or 
relatives, or both, are expected to pay 
towards the support of the children what- 
ever they are able, the society furnishing 
the balance. A legal surrender is not re- 
quired, and such parents as are fit are 
urged to visit and assume as much of the 
responsibility as possible. 

One family of six brothers and sisters 
has been kept together for two years on 
a good country farm. The mother is 
dead, and the father pays from his earn- 
ings towards their support. 

A colored family of four children is 
kept together, partly supported by the 
father. The mother is hopelessly insane, 

A number of fatherless children are 
being partly supported by hard-working, 
self-supporting mothers, 

In brief, the preservation of the family 
is the key-note of the work, and the con- 
stant effort is so to help the children who 
come to the society that they may be sur- 
rounded by all the elevating influences of 
a good home life, with their own parents 
if possible; if not, with the best foster 
parents that can be found. 

The society has in its care 110 children, 
of all ages and both sexes. No child is 
barred by reason of color, nationality or 
religion. 

About 350 children apply every year, 
and the work is limited only by the funds 
available. Money is urgently needed, as 
we must raise $6,000 a year. Donations 
will be gratefully acknowledged if sent to 
the office, 48 Rutland Street, Boston, Mass. 





RUSSIAN PLAYERS COMING. 

Lovers of the dramatic art in Boston 
will have a rare treat on the evening of 
Nov. 15, when Paul Orleneff, one of the 
greatest of living actors, will present 
‘The Chosen People’ at the Bijou Thea- 
tre, with a fine company, including the 
gifted Russian actress, Madam Nazimov. 
The play will be given in Russian, but a 
full printed synopsis will be furnished, 
and the acting is said to be so wonderful 





that all can understand. Tickets, ranging 
from $1.50 to 85 cents, for sale at the 
office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


PARADISE. By Alice Brown. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1905. Price, $1.50. 


This is a powerful and enthralling 
story—picturesque, realistic, and full of 
surprises. The principal characters are 
finely conceived. Barbara, Aunt Nash, 
Ann Parsons, and Lindy are portraitures 
so natural that they seem to have been 
drawn from life. Malory, Nick, Uncle 
Timmie, and Benedict are types of con- 
trasted masculine character as ° seen 
through a woman’s eyes. The play of 
sentiment and emotion is finely depicted, 
and the resulting complications are start- 
ling and impressive. The conclusion of 
the story is unsatisfactory and somewhat 
disappointing, but the interest continues 
unabated to the close. Hope, moreover, 
is held out of future developments which 
may be the subject of a possible sequel. 
In rejecting Nick’s suit, ‘‘Barbara smiled 
at him as if she liked him.”’ 

“Tt’ll all come out right, Nick,’’ she 
ventured, in the formula of her hope. 

“All right if I don’t have you?” His 
voice rang harshly. That was the only 
way it was possible to speak. 

**You’ll have everything you want some- 
time.”’ 

“I shall have what I want, because I 
shall wait for it—and get it.” 

“IT mean—’”’ F 

“You need vot begin on that,’’ he 
warned her. ‘I know what you’re going 
to say.’’ 

“It’s what I think,’”’ she insisted hum- 
bly, as if it were her own small banner she 
had to float, ‘In Paradise.” 4H. B. B, 


Our Best Society. New York and Lon- 
don: G,. P. Patnam’s Sons. 1905. Price, 
$1.50, 


This is an amusing account of the effort 
of an author’s wife to plunge her hus- 
band and herself into society, so as to en- 
abie him to describe it from actual partic- 
ipation. They dine with Mrs. Van Zanat, 
attend Lily Valentine’s first night, meet 
her manager, take an outing in the coun- 
try, return to New York, attend a horse 
show, @ house party, an early matinée, 
etc., etc. After many complications the 
play is finished. Thanks to contact with 
the whirling variety of city life, it is a 
success. It runs for a year; the royalties 
come in every week; the little country 
home in Westchester is bought and occu- 
pied, and as a relief from working on play 
and novel these reminiscences of a few 
unusual months have been written for the 
dear public. The 28 lively chapters of 
social adventures end with the discovery 
by the author and his wife that, after all 
their experiences of society, the best soci- 
ety is their own. A. B. B. 


Amy IN AcApDIA. A Story for Girls. By 
Helen Leah Reed, with illustrations by 
Katharine Pyle. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1905. Price, $1.50. 


This narrative of a few weeks’ travel by 
Amy and her friends through Nova Scotia 
is the first volume of a second series of 
the popular ‘‘Brenda’”’ books. The Amer- 
ican visitors to the homes of the descend- 
ants of the exiled Acadians in the romantic 
region of Clare were charmed by the 
simplicity and old French courtesy of the 
people. In this book, under the guise of 
a story, are described a quaint and inter- 
esting people, so segregated by language 
and history from the people of New Eng- 
land that it seems incredible that they 
and we should live so near and yet be 
hardly aware of each other’s existence. 
No more delightful place for a summer 
visit can be selected than Acadia, and this 
bvok will doubtless spread a knowledge of 
the fact. H. B, B, 


THE WARD OF THE SEWING CIRCLE. By 
Edna Edwards Wylie, with frontispiece. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1905. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is a homely story of a little orphan 
child left by the death of his mother. The 
women of the Smithville Sewing Circle 
reluctantly agree to keep poor little John- 
ny by turns for periods of two months 
each. The ehild’s lonely experiences in 
strange families where he is unwelcome 
and has no loving friend but bis cat, are 
told with a wealth of motherly insight. 
Only in the cottage of a poor, young un- 
married woman, herself an orphan, does 
Johnny find a real home, but her utter 
poverty prevents her from keeping him 
beyond the time allotted. Finally he is 
nearly killed by a brutal tyrant, but is 
rescued by a rich and generous gent!eman 
who turns up in the nick of tine, adopts 
the child, and marries the poor young 
woman who has befriended him. His 
dead cat is metamorphosed into a kitten 
by the Prince of the Golden Castle. 
Quaint sketches of character, quiet satire, 
«nd funny anecdotes enliven the story, 
which ends, as all stories should do, inthe 
gevial sunshine of a prosperous outcome. 
It is a story that wil! delight children and 
interest readers of all ages. H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS. 


Good Old Nurse—Moike! Moike! Wek 
up; ut’s toime t’ take y’r insomnia midi- 
cine.— Puck. 





**Come on! come!” said a gentleman to 
a little girl, at whom a dog hid been 
barking furiously. ‘Come on! he’s quiet 
now.’ ‘Ah, but,’’ said the little girl, 
‘the barks are in him still.’’ 

**Do you think that the automobile will 
displace the horse?’’ asked the conversa- 





tional young woman. ‘It will,’ answered 
the nervous young man as he gazed down 
the road, “‘if it ever hits him.”’ 


The teacher of a primary class in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., told her boys about the 
Russo-Japanese war, and asked all wh» 
thought Japan was right in going to war 
with Russia to hold up their hands. Up 
went every hand except Jack's. 

‘*‘Why, Jack, why are you opposed to 
the war?”’ asked the teacher. 

***Cause, Miss Sophie, war makes his- 
tory, and there’s more o’ that already 
than I can ever learn.”’ 


A negro exhorter, after making an elo- 
quent speech, went down among the con- 
gregation and asked each one to ‘‘come 
and jine de army of de Lord.”’ 

One man replied: 

**I’se done jined.”’ 

‘*‘Whar’d you jine?”’ asked the exhorter. 

“In de Baptist Church,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Why, chile,’’ said the exhorter, ‘tyoh 
ain’t in de army; yoh’s in de navy.’’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


This is how an editor in Peking, China, 
declines a manuscript: ‘Illustrious broth- 
er of the sun and moon! Look upon thy 
slave who rolls at thy feet, who kisses the 
earth before thee, and demands of thy 
charity permission to speak and live. We 
have read the manuscript with delight. 
By the bones of our ancestors we swear 
that never before have we encountered 
such a masterpiece. Should we print it, 
his Majesty the Emperor would order us 
to take it as a criterion and never again 
print anything which was not equal to it. 
As that would not be possible before 10,000 
years, all tremblingly we return thy man- 
uscript and beg thee 10,000 pardons, See 
—my head is at thy feet and I am the 
slave of thy servant.’’—Madame. 








New England Passengers for Royal 
Biue Line Trains of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Have Advantage 

of Direct Street Car Service from 

Grand Central Station to the 
New 23d Street Station of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York City. 

On October 23 a new line of through 
street Cars was inaugurated between Graod 
Central Station at New York and the new 
Baltimore & Ohio Station at foot of West 
23dStreet, This arrangement provides ex- 
cellent croes-town transfer for passengers 
from New England territory to Baltimore 
and Washington on the Royal Blue Line 
and to all points on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, 

The cars will run every four minutes 
from 7.30 a. M. to 7 Pp. M., making the dis- 
tance between the two stations in about 
20 minutes without transfer, 

The famous trains of the Royal Blue 
Line are well known throughout New 
England, and the solution of the transfer 
problem at New York will be appreciated 
by all passengers to Washington and 
points beyond. For tickets and detailed 
information concerning trains, call on or 
address J. B. Scott, New Evgland Passen 
ger Agent, Baltimo'e & Ohio KR. R., 360 
Washington Street, Bosten. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremon' Building, Boston, Mass, 





TEACHER, with 12 years’ experience in all 
the primary and grammar grades, desires poai- 
tion in either public, private, or boarding school, 
References: Sarah J. Kddy, Mrs. A. P. Spaulding, 
Mrs Florence Howe Hall, Sarah Dyer Barnes, 
Asst. Supt. of Providence, R.I,, public schools, 
and Charlotte E. Deming, State Normal School, 
Providence, R. Il. Address Mary Tobin Lynch, 35 
Pelham St., Newton Centre, Mass. 





SITUATION WANTED in a private family 
by an Armenian 34 yeara old; has had some ex- 
germeeee in cooking; good reference. Apply to 

, Harry, 62 Fifth St. Chelsea, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK. —An Armenian young 
man, strong and reliable, desiring to learn Eng- 
lish, wants to do geueral housework iu an Amer- 
ican family, Address Vahan Najarian, 39 Tyler 
St., Boston, Mass, 





GENERAL WORK. — English-speaking Ar- 
menian would like work either in house or out- 
side, to take care of furnace and make himself 

enerally useful. Address Paul Tatoclian, 455 
Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 





ELDERLY LADY of refinement wishes to 
share expenses of steam-heated apartment in 
Boston or vicinity with two ladies, preferably 
business women. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress F. F,, Canterbury, N. H 

















The NewYork‘ uffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 








A MILITARY GENIUS: 
THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming, 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00, 
Address GBORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 





BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they are historic facts, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00, For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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LA T year at CHRISTMAS time we made 

thousands of LADIES and CHILDREN 
happy on those beautiful Art Blotters—5 for 10¢e 
or 12 for 20c., by mail, postpaid, Doggie Blotter 
same price. If you want us this year don’t wait 
until we get too busy to reach you on cime. Ad- 
dress our master quick, JOHN YOUNGJUHN, 
208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


a Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan 8S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 











WE are opening new things 
in Gloves, Ostrich and 


Marabout Boas and Muffs, Veil- 
ings and Belts. 
Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


BY LUCY F. PERKINS. 


My doll, my doll, my Annabel! 
She’s really feeling far from well— 
Her wig is gone, her eyes are out, 
Her legs were left somewhere about, 
Her arms were stolen by the pup, 
The hens ate all her sawdust up; 
So all that’s really left of her 
Is just her clothes and character! 
— Congregationalist. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 

The New York State W.S. A. held its 
37th aunual meeting Oct. 24, 25 and 26, in 
the First Universalist Church of Roches- 
ter. A private letter from Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, who attended it, says everyone 
agreed that it was the finest annual meet. 
ing in the history of the Association, This 
is the third time the State Convention has 
been held in Rochester. On the first oc- 
casion, in 1890, there were only seven Suf 
frage Clubs in the State. Now there are 
about 10v local clubs and 31 county socie- 
ties. 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to busi- 
ness. The reports of the officers showed 
admirable work. Among the recommend. 
ations offered by the Executive Commit- 
tee were that $25 be offered as ‘The Susan 
B. Anthony prize,’’ for the best. essay on 
woman suffrage by a student of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester; that $25 be offered 
asa prize for the best essay on woman 
suffrage by a student in any other college 
in the State; that county and local ofgan- 
izations offer a prize of $5 to school socie- 
ties for arguments in debates on woman 
suffrage; that each local club furnish the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL to its library; and 
that there be a standing committee on lit- 
erature, with Mrs. Truman C. White of 
Buffalo as chairman. In the evening the 
Rochester P. E. Club gave a reception at 
the Powers Hotel to the delegates and 
visitors. 

Wednesday morning Mrs. Stone of Os- 
wego County offered a resolution of pro- 
test against the course of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal in regard to equal suffrage. She 
thought suffragists ought to stop their 
subscriptions. Another delegate recom- 
mended instead that every suffragist who 
was a subscriber should write an individ- 
ual protest to the editor. The matter was 
finally referred to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

Mayor Cutler of Rochester gave an ad« 
dress of welcome. He said in part: 

Rochester is greatly indebted to the in- 
telligent activity of its representative 
women, and its women’s organizations, 
and they have had a marked influence 
upon the great improvement in its system 
of public education; and in this connec- 
tion it is preper to mention the special 
services and very great abilities of Mrs. 
Helen B. Montgomery, the women’s repre- 
sentative upon the board. The influence 
of the women’s organizations of the city 
has been of material assistance to the ad- 
ministration in the raising of the standard 
of public morality and in securirg support 
for a temperate but firm enforcement of 
the law. 

The mayor also paid a high personal 
tribute to Miss Anthony, ‘that distin- 
guished woman who is deservedly regard- 
ed as one of the first citizens of Roches- 
ter,’’and he presented her with a huge 
bouquet of roses. 

Reports of county presidents followed. 
Miss Emily Howland mentioned that be- 
cause of the interest in woman suffrage 
throughout Cayuga County, seven school 
trustees and one town collector, all wom- 
en, had been chosen at the recent town 
elections. 

A report of work among yourg people, 
written by Mrs. Oreola W. Haskell, was of 
especial interest. It was read by Miss 
Louise A. Woefler of Brooklyn, president 
of the Young People’s Club of that city, 
the only club of the kind in the State. 
The report described the work done in 
various clubs to interest young people, 
referring particularly to the offering of 
prizes for the best essays on suffrage. 
Many of the prize-winners have been boys. 
School principals had been asked to in- 
clude woman suffrage as a subject for 
compositions, and many of them had 
agreed todo so. All clubs were urged to 
enter more heartily into the effort to in- 
terest the young and the enthusiastic in 
the cause. Manyof the prizes offered are 
the gifts of interested friends, or are col- 
lected by private contributions, and are 
not taken from the club treasuries, Small 
sales might easily be held to raise money 
to offer prizes to the children, and money 
could not be put to better purpose, If de- 
bates could be arranged between young 
people and prizes offered, and such an 
affair furm a part of a program on a 
‘**Young People’s Day’’ in every club, 
much interest would be awakened in the 
movement. The young are waiting for us 
to arouse them, and if they are indifferent 
or ignorant, it is our fault, not theirs. 

A general discussion of the suffrage 
work being done among schov!l children 








followed, One delegate reported that a 
picture of Miss Anthony was recently of- 
fered to the girls’ high school of Brooklyn 
by the president of the King’s County P. 
E, Club, and that it was refused. Many 
other high schools, however, gladly ac- 
cepted the picture, 

Mrs. Mary Hillard Loines, chairman of 
the legislative committee, gave her report, 
and said that in the death of Speaker Nix- 
on the Association had lost a good friend. 

In the discussion on press work, the 
case of the Ladies’ Home Journal was 
again taken up, and it was blamed for its 
refusal to give both sides a hearing. Mrs. 
Mary E. Craigie, of Brooklyn, said she 
had sent a reply to the articles, and had 
been informed by the editor that only one 
side of the question would be published. 
Miss Anthony said that Mrs. Ida H. Har- 
per had also replied, and her communica- 
tion had beendeclined. One delegate said 
the articles had helped the suffrage move- 
ment more than anything that had been 
published for years. 

Rev. James Taylor Dickinson, D. D., of 
the First Baptist Church, opened the after- 
noon meeting with prayer, and welcomed 
the Convention in the name of the Cbhris- 
tian ministry of Rochester. Mrs. John T, 
Lewis, of Buffalo, conducted a question- 
box. Miss Harriet May Mills, State Or- 
ganizer, gave a report of her work. She 
had visited twenty-eight counties and 
conducted many meetings. Twenty-two 
new clubs had been organized, seven by 
local workers, fifteen by herself. A series 
of conferences covering a month had been 
held, with Rev. A. H. Shaw as the speaker, 
Miss Mills said she had been assisted by 
Mrs. D. F. Potter, of Buffalo; Mrs. J. E, 
Meddaugh, of Belmont; Mrs. Emma T. 
Edie, of Ithaca, and Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, 
of Brooklyn, who had devoted much time 
to the work. 

Presidents of new clubs were introduced 
and warmly applauded: Mrs. George W. 
Ross, Hawley; Miss Mary Coolidge, Clif- 
ton Springs; Mrs. W. B. King, Arcade; 
Mrs. Mary D. Webster, Greenwood; Mrs, 
Jane Smith, Scio; Mrs. Mary Halliday, 
Rensselaer county; Mrs. William Meekin, 
Troy; Mrs. Van Giesen,Greenpoint. Well- 
known friends were then introduced, 
among them Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller 
of Geneva, the daughter of Gerrit Smith, 
Mrs. E. S. Jenny, Syracuse; Miss Harriet 
May Mills, Miss Emily Howland, Mrs. 
Mary H. Loines and Mrs. Nicholas Shaw 
Fraser. Mrs. Laura E. Taylor, of Denver, 
was introduced as the only woman voter 
present. She said: 

When we voted the last time in Denver, 
only 2 per cent. of the women voters came 
from the lowest ward in the city, and of 
the 2 per cent. 90 per cent. were compelled 
to take out naturalization papers. You 
see, therefore, there were few voters from 
the undesirable class. 

Among the fraternal delegates intro- 
duced were Mrs. William L. Howard of 
Rochester, representing the Monroe Coun 
ty W. C. T. U., and Mrs. Jerome R, Jef- 
freys, from the New York State Federa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs, The 
Democrat and Chronicle said: 

Two speskers in the afterooon, Miss 
Harriet May Mills and Mrs. Jerome KR. 
Jeffreys, were so heartily cheered that the 
applause resembled curtain calls in a 
theatre. Theclimax was reached in the 
evening, when Prof. Natbaniel Schmidt, 
of Corvell University, and Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, delivered addresses that won the 
admiration of hearers not in sympathy 
with the suffrage movement. 

A largely attended reception at the 
home of Misses Susan and Mary Anthony 
followed the afternoon meeting. 

In the evening there was an audience 
that overflowed into the aisles and stood 
up at the front and back of the church 
Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett presided. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. William C, 
Gannett. Miss Lilian Louise Crafts, win- 
ner of the prize offered by the State Suf- 
frage Association for the student at Roch- 
ester University writing the best essay on 
political equality, read her thesis, with in- 
terruptions of applause. Mrs. Anna C, 
Etz, Miss Harriet May Mills, Prof. Schmidt 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw followed. Miss 
Shaw brought greetings from the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., the annual meeting of 
which she had just attended. She said 
there was a general feeling among the suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts that the article 
written for the Ladies’ Home Journal by 
Mr. Cleveland had done more for suffrage 
than $100,000 worth of advertising. This 
feeling was also very strong in Ohio, as 
Mr. Cleveland had grossly misstated the 
figures of the Ohio women’s school vote. 
She said: 

If Mr. Cleveland succeeds as well in 
breaking up the suffrage organization as 
he has the Democratic party, he will be 
the success of the age. But when he at- 
tacked equal suffrage he attacked some- 
thing greater than the Democratic party 
or the Republican party. He attacked a 
principle. 

Miss Anthony refused to speak on ac- 
count of the late hour. When she came 
forward the audience rose in a body and 
greeted her. 

*‘Good friends,”’ she said, ‘‘you can’t ex- 








pect a speech from me after Dr. Shaw. As 
the brother said in prayer meeting, ‘The 
deacon has expressed my mind exactly.’”» 

Thursday morning, on the informal bal 
lot for president the vote stood: Mrs. Ella 
Hawley Crossett, 116; Mies Anne F. Miller, 
5; Mrs. Hackstaff, 4; Miss Harriet May 
Millis, 2; Mrs. G. F. Potter, 1. 


The election resulted as follows: 

President—Mrs, Ella Hawley Crossett, 
Warsaw. 

Vice-President-at-large — Miss Harriet 
May Mills, Syracuse. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. 
Shaw Fraser, Ithaca. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Alice 
Williams, Weedsport. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Anna E, Merritt, Brook- 


Nicolas 


lyn. 
" Andhere—lire. Eliza Wright Osborne, 
Auburn; Miss Isabel Howland, Sherwood. 

The afternoon was opened with prayer 
by Rev. F. 8. Rowland, of Asbury Metho- 
dist Church. Miss Anthony introduced 
five women who were at the Seneca Falls 
Convention in 1843: Mrs, Sarah Willis, 
Mrs. Mary H. Hallowell, Miss Mary An- 
thony, Mrs. Maria Wilder Depuy, and 
Mrs. Murray. Mrs. Florence Kelley, chair- 
man of the Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations affecting Women and Children, was 
unable to be present, but her report was 
read. It was substantially the same as 
her report given at the National Conven- 
tion, which has already been published in 
the JOURNAL. 

Fifteen hundred dollars was then raised 
in pledges for the State work, Mrs. George 
H,. Lewis of Buffalo and Miss Emily How- 
land led off with gifts of $300 apiece, and 
many smaller sums followed. Miss Miller 
of Geneva gave $50 to make Prof. Schmidt 
of Cornell a life member. The Church- 
ville Club took a life membership for Mrs, 


| Martha J. H. Stebbins, the Alleghany Club 


for Mrs, Roxy Burrows, the Buffalo Club 
for Mrs. Richard Williams, the Rochester 
Club for Mrs. L. C. Smith. Pledges were 
also made for a Susan B, Anthony birth- 
day fund, and many women present made 
annual members of their children, grand- 
children, nephews and nieces. ‘You will 
find that suffragists have a great many 
children and grandchildren,’’ said Miss 
Anthony, when one relative after another 
had been named for membership. Miss 
Shaw made Prof. Fraser, of Cornell, a 
member, adding that he was ‘the best 
nephew-in-law that ever lived.’’ Profes- 
sor Fraser is the husband of Mrs, Nico- 
las Shaw Fraser, recording secretary of 
the State Association. 

Greetings were sent to Mrs. Mariana 
W. Chapman, Mrs. Jean Brooks Green 
leaf, and Mrs. E. W. Osborne of Auburn. 

Thursday evening Rev. Charles C, Al- 
bertson, of Central Presbyterian Church, 
opened the meeting with prayer, and spoke 
in favor of the cause. Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, of the faculty of the govern- 
ment agricultural station at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and formerly school commissioner 
of Cattaraugus County, spoke on the ne. 
cessity for women’s exerting themselves 
for the schools. An address by Rev, Aa- 
na H, Shaw closed the meeting. 

Important business was done at the 
closing executive meeting Friday morn- 
ing. It was decided to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Organization, as the State is 
now largely organized. The work of this 
committee will be taken in hand by the 
3usiness Committee. 

These appointments were announced: 

Miss Emily Howland, New York mem- 
ber of the National Executive Committee; 
Miss Harriet May Mills to represent the 
State Association at the convention of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Program Conmittee: Mrs, Nicholas Shaw 
Fraser, Ithaca; Mrs. Roxy B. Burrows, 
Andover; Miss Jane Meade Welch, Buf- 
falo; Miss Maude Malone, New York, 
Miss Ida Butcher, Utica. 

Legislative Committee: Miss Anne F, 
Miller, Geneva; Mrs. Ledyard H. Cuyler, 
Lyous; Mrs. Ida K. Church, New York. 

Chairman of Industrial Committee Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, New York; chairman of 
School Suffrage Committee, Mre. Jennie 
F, McKinney; chairman Enrolment “om 
mittee, Mrs. Verna Hemiup Haley, Ge- 
neva; chairman Railroad Rates Commit- 
tee, Mrs. R. C. Talbot Perkius, Brooklyn; 
chairman Resolutions Committee, Mrs. 
Cyrus H. Woodraff, Buffalo; State Histo 
rin», Mrs. Martha Williams, New York 
City. 

Mrs. Harriet Tubman, the remarkable 
colored woman often called **Moses,’’ be- 
cause in the old days she guided about 
300 fugitive slaves to Canada, was among 
the guests introduced to the convention. 

Miss Shaw urged Miss Harriet May 
Millis to go to Oregon and take part in the 
campaign there. Miss Mills promised to 
do so if possible. 
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Thirty-eighth Annual Convention N. A. W. 8. A., Feb. 7 to 13 inclusive, Lyric 
Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 

Iowa W. S. A., Panora, Nov. 9, 10 and 11, 

Minnesota W. S. A., Minneapolis, Nov. 14 and 15. 

Washington E. S. A., Labor Temple, Seattle, Nov. 22. 





“The October number of Progress is an excellent one. We have gotten the loca! 
press to publish from it Miss Shaw’s and Mrs. Catt’s contributions, both of which wil 
certainly give the general reading public food for reflection.’’—Evanetta Hare, Troy 
N.Y. 


Hardly a day has passed in two weeks which has not brought one or more calls 
for the leaflets on ‘‘Fruits of Equal Suffrage.’’ Most of the requests have come from 
men, and from widely-scattered portions of the country. One came from the Isle of 
Pines, Cuba. Mr. Cleveland is the indirect cause of this demand, and again we thank 
him. 








It was stated in this Column a short time ago that the notice of the Rhode Island 
annual meeting had been received too late to publish before the meeting. Mrs. Jean- 
nette S. French, of Pawtucket, calls our attention to the fact that she sent us a notice 
of the meeting in ample time to have it appear at least twice before the meeting. The 
Junior editor of this Column (Miss Hauser) is entirely to blame for the oversight in 
not making an item of this, and gladly makes this correction, so that it may not 
appear to anyone that Mrs. French had been neglectful of her duty. 





The Iowa suffragists will send a copy of the October Progress to every Iowa legis- 
lator before he goes to Des Moines for the meeting of the Assembly. 





The Maine W. S. A. has paid its pledge of $50 to the National, and requests that 
Dr. Abby Fulton of Ellsworth be added to the life-membership list. Dr, Fulton isa 
tried and true friend of the National, as well as of the Maine Association, and we are 
most happy to welcome ber to this place in the Association. 





The Kentucky E, R. A, will hold its annual meeting at Newport, but the dates 
have not been decided upon. Miss Shaw will go to the convention, remaining for the 
two days. Miss Clay writes from Portiand that her fellow officers in Kentucky are 
carrying on the work with vigor and efficiency in her absence, 





The Maine W. S. A. reports a very successful annual meeting, and speaks espe- 
cially of the helpfulness of Miss Blackwell, who was the evening speaker and who 
assisted greatly in the business session also. We regret the retirement of Mrs. Lucy 
Hobart Day from the presidency of the Maine Association, but are more than glad 
that Mrs, Fanny Fernald was elected to succeed her. 





The biennial meetings of the General Conference of Universalists, held recently in 
Minneapolis, adopted the following: 

Resolved, That we believe the democratic idea and the logic of our faith and the 
interests of humanity demand that women be admitted to equa! suffrage with men. 

Our own Rev, Henrietta G. Moore was in attendance upon this meeting, and 
writes of the pleasure it was to her to meet Mrs. Stockwell and other good suffrage 
friends. 





Upon reading the poem “Then and Now” in the August Munsey, written by 
Frederic Colburn Clark, Mrs. M. A. Morrison, of Cleveland, Oklahoma, wrote some 
beautiful verses on ‘Sacred Motherhood.”’ Mrs. Morrison formerly lived at Fostoria, 
O., and was president of a suffrage club there. She has lately assisted in organizing 
a club in her new home town, and is its president. 





Av Anti-Saloon Leagus convention met recently at Guthrie, O. T., and adopted a 
woman suffrage resolution without a dissenting vote. This is significant, because a 
year ago the same body refused even to consider such a resolution. Mrs. Julia L. 
Woodworth attended the convention. 





The Minnesota State Federation of Clubs met in annual convention at Minneapo- 
lis last week. Governor Johnson, in addressing them, assumed that every woman 
before him must want to vote, because she must have learned the difficulties of accom- 
plishing anything in the way of legislative work without the ballot. His address is 
reported as ‘‘a straight suffrage talk,’’ and was enthusiastically received. The mayor 
of the city made his address a suffrage speech also. For all such friends we are 
thankful. Itis said that the Federation adoped a suffrage resolution, but we have 
not received the text of it at this writing. 





The Groton (N. Y.) P. E. Club, which was organized in 1898, has printed an at- 
tractive program for 1905-1906. The officers of this enterprising club are: President, 
Mrs. A. M. Baldwin; vice-president, Mrs. C. O. Rhodes; secretary, Mrs. F. E. Cum- 
mings; treasurer, Mr. A. Booth. 





The following resolution was adopted by the Oregon W. C. T. U. at its annua! 
meeting: 

Whereas, an equal suffrage amendment to the State Constitution is to be submit 
ted to a referendum vote at the June election in 1906, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon W. C. T. U. in convention assembled heartily endorse 
the amendment and pledge to it our earnest support; and we urge our members to 
use every effort, individually and collectively, to bring it to a successful issue, 





Evening Star Grange, No, 27, of Oregon, adopted the following: 

Whereas, it is a fundamental principle among the Patrons of Husbandry that the 
rights of its members are equal; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express our gratification that the voters of Oregon are to have 
an opportunity to record their votes on the question of equal suffrage irrespective of 
sex at the approaching State election. 

The State Federation, the W. C. T. U., the Grangers, and the ministers in Oregon, 
are declaring for us, and still they come! 





We are indebted to Annie M. Jewett for a very interesting report of the Rhode 
Island convention. The meeting was held in Bell St. Chapel, Providence. The after- 
noon was devoted mostly to business, after which Rev. George Willis Cooke gave an 
able and enthusiastic address, The evening meeting was conducted by the young 
people of the Association, and consisted of music and addresses, The Rhode Island 
women are justly proud that so many young people are willing to give their “‘testi- 
mony’’ in this way. Because of business cares devolving upon her since the death of 
her husband, Mrs. Ardelia Cook Dewing was obliged to retire from the presidency. 
Her daughter, Mrs. A. C. D. Gladding, was, however, elected first vice-president. The 
other officers are, president, Mrs, Jeannette S, French; 2nd vice president, Mrs. S, M. 
Aldrich; 3d vice president, Mrs. B. A. Stearns; recording secretary, Mrs. A. M. Jew- 
ett; corresponding secretary, Miss Mary Conynton; treasurer, Mrs. Mary R. Ballou; 
auditors, Mrs. E. C. Ormsbee and Miss Florence Garvin. 





The Hartford (Conn.) Equal Rights Club and the Buffalo (N. Y.) P. E. Club have 
each sent to Headquarers their yearly pregram. We are very glad to be thus remem. 
bered, and to note everywhere the encouraging signs of activity and earnestness among 
our clubs. . 





Mrs. Pinckney, of Peruville, N. Y., reports that she gave out one by one 300 copies 
of Progress at a recent county fair at Dryden, and that afterwards, in walking about, 
she did not see a single copy thrown away, though she saw much other literature scat- 
tered on the ground. Mrs. Pinckney reports that the school suffrage vote in her 
county is most encouraging. In 21 districts which had reported, twelve women had 
been placed on sch ol boards, and, better still, the three political parties, Republican, 
Democratic, and Prohibition, bave each placed a woman in numination for county 
school commissioner. The Republicans and Prohibitionists united on one woman, 
and the Democrats nominated another. No matter what the result, Mrs. Pinckney 
says, the county superintendent the coming year will bea capable woman. 
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